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BROCK SAYS YOUTH WAGE PROPOSAL 
DESERVES TO BE TRIED 


WASHINGTON -- The Youth Employment Opportunity Wage proposal is an idea 
that deserves to be tried to solve the problem of youth unemployment, Secretary 
of Labor William E. Brock said. 


' Among black teenagers, the jobless rate last year was 42.7 percent, compared 
with 16 percent for white youth and 23.7 percent for Hispanic youth, Brock said. 


In a statement before the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
Brock said the proposed legislation has had supporters and opponents of long 
standing and called for "a rational dialogue" on it. Ye vowed to find an 
acceptable way to make it part of the solution to youth unemployment. 


Brock said despite the sustained economic recovery and substantial 
reductions in overall unemployment rates, joblessness among teenagers, especially 
minority teenagers, “remains unacceptably high." 


Brock said causes of chronic youth unemployment were varied. He stressed 
that teenagers have more trouble finding jobs than more experienced adults. 


“But among minorities and the disadvantaged, the problem is worse,” Brock 
said, adding that many lack the basic skills to handle entry level jobs. 


He observed that even geography has had an effect, with inter-city 
neighborhoods losing more and more low-skilled jobs when companies move to the 
suburbs. 


Even if teenagers have success in finding an employer, since minority and 
disadvantaged youth are concentrated in downtown areas, commuting to suburban 
jobs can present both practical and economic barriers, Brock added. 


Brock said that as successful as job training and work-experience programs 
have been under the Job Training Partnership Act, these must not he the only 
attacks on youth unemployment. 


“The Youth Employment Opportunity Wage is one such idea that deserves 
to be tried," Brock said. 


"It is a proposal that confronts the youth unemployment problem from a 
different approach. It is designed to break the ‘no experience, no work’ cycle 
by providing an employer a different type of incentive to take a chance on a 
teenager worker who has no prior experience." 


He added: "We can test the idea and evaluate it; if modifications are 
necessary, we can make them. And if it doesn't work, we will put it Sehind us 
and move on to something else. The evaluation report to Congress mandated by the 
proposal and the statutory date of expiration for the test program guarantees 
this. 


"But if we are truly attempting to test a new solution for youth employment, 
let us make it a true test," Brock told the committee. 
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BROCK ANNOUNCES FUNDING FOR 770,000 SUMMER JOBS 
FOR BLACK, OTHER YOUTH 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor William E. Brock announced at a 
White House ceremony the allocation of $825 million to states to fund 
770,000 summer jobs for black and other youth. 


The secretary's announcement at the Rose Garden ceremony was part of 
the 1985 Summer Jobs Program Kickoff promoting private sector hiring efforts 
among corporations and small businesses to augment the federally subsidized 
effort in city, county and state government jobs. Present at the ceremony 
were President Reagan, Secretary Brock, and a host of commerce and industry 
leaders. 


"Getting teenagers off street corners and into jobs is a chief priority 
of the Reagan Administration," Brock declared. "These funds ensure that a 
significant number of young people will get that opportunity to develop 
personal and work skills that can serve them in life as well as in the 
marketplace." 


Teenagers are placed in a variety of jobs at the local level, ranging 
from clerk-typist to park attendant and recreation aide. 


Authorized under Title II-B of the Job Vralitug Partrersh., Act, the 
funds are forwarded to governors in block grants for disbursement. Partici- 
pants in the Summer Youth Employment Program will work for state and local 
government agencies for an average of nine weeks at the minimum wage. 


Of the $824,549,000 announced today, all but $100 million is already 
allocated to the states based on statutory formula. Another $100 million 
will be distributed by the Department of Labor among service delivery areas 
to maintain previous funding levels as much as possible. 


Taking note of the summer youth allotments, Secretary Brock said, 
"Once again we are in that time of the year when the employment of 
young people commands our attention. And once again, everyone agrees 
that joblessness among teens is too high." 


"That's why the Reagan Administration has proposed - and I 
strongly advocate - the Youth Employment Opportunity Wage, which 
would allow employers to hire teens age 19 and under at $2.50 per 
hour between May and September. This measure would not pit young 
people against workers, but would create 400,000 jobs beyond what 
now exists." 


Brock noted that stiff fines are part of the proposal for a 
youth differential, which is 75 percent of the $3.35 minimum wage. 


"The youth wage is not the ultimate solution to the teenage 
unemployment problem, but it is part of the solution," Brock said. 
"It's unfair to deny these young men and women a chance. We can test 
this program and evaluate it; if modifications are necessary, we can 
make them. And if it doesn't work, we'll put it behind us and try 
something else. 
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BLACK OSHA PROFESSIONAL DEDICATED TO PROTECTING WORKERS 


ATLANTA -- How do you reduce the noise at a clanging poultry processing 
plant? How do you protect construction workers exposed to heavy concentrations 
of asbestos fibers during demolition work? Or how do you figure out which 
respirator to use to avoid lead fumes created by the paint spray at an auto 
body shop? 


You might call Charlie J. Anderson, one of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration's highest ranking black officials in the Southeast. 
Every day Anderson helps workers and employers understand and apply OSHA's 
regulations, a job he knows is vitally important. 

"We are talking about regulations that save lives," says Anderson, the 
agency's assistant regional administrator for technical support, here. 
"While many of our standards are necessarily complex, their intent is 
simple--they are all designed to protect the American worker." 


A federal employee in the safety and health field since 1969, Anderson 
has served since 1982 as an expert consultant on engineering and scientific 
aspects of OSHA activities throughout the eight-state Southeast area including 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


In this position, Anderson provides the OSHA regional administrator 
with technical interpretations and clarifications of standards as they apply 
to work processes and workplace environments. He also participates in federal 
compliance inspections when a “high degree of technical expertise” is required. 


"Charlie is tops in his field," says Regional Administrator Alan C. 
McMillan. "He is a true professional and is invaluable to us in many ways. 
His knowledge and dedication are tremendous assets in our efforts to provide 
for safe and healthful workplaces.” 


After four years in the Army, Anderson joined the U.S. Public Health 
Service here, as a public health technologist. 


When the Occupational Safety and Health Act became law in 1971, Anderson 
came to the Labor Department and began what he calls "a most interesting, 
challenging and satisfying job." 


He joined OSHA as an industrial hygienist and served in that capacity in 
Atlanta and Columbia, S.C., for five years. In 1975, he became an industrial 
hygienist supervisor in the Tampa, Fla., area office and, in 1978, he was 
appointed area director in Mobile, Ala. 


A North Carolina native, Anderson received a B.S. degree from the 
Agricultural and Technical University, Greensboro, N.C., in 1963. During his 
military service, he was awarded the Bronze Star, the National Defense Service 


Medal and the Vietnam Service Medal. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--APRIL 1985 


, WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.4 percent before seasonal adjustment in April to a level of 
320.1 (1976=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor reported. For the 12-month period ended in April, the CPI-U increased 
3.7 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W) rose 0.4 percent in April, prior to seasonal adjustment. The April 
1985 CPI-W level of 316.7 was 4.1 percent higher than the index in April 
1984. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social Security and some other Federal 
payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in collective bargaining 
agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonaily Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers 
advanced 0.4 percent in April, following a 0.5 percent increase in 
March. Somewhat more than half of the April advance was due to increases in 
petroleum-based energy costs, as both gasoline and fuel oi] prices rose 
sharply. Food prices, however, declined in April, after registering no 
change in March. Excluding energy and food, the CPI rose 0.3 percent in 
April. For the first 4 months of 1985, the CPI-U rose at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 4.2 percent, about the same as the average rate 
experienced since the fall of 1981. 


The transportation component advanced 0.8 percent in April, following a 
1.3 percent increase in March. A 3.0 percent increase in the index for 
motor fuels accounted for nearly all of the April rise in the transportation 
component. During the past 2 months, gasoline prices rose 6.8 percent, but 
were nevertheless 11.7 percent below their peak level of March 1981. The 
index for automobile insurance rose 1.0 percent in April and was 9.3 percent 
above its level a year ago. On the other hand, automobile prices, which 
increased substantially in the first quarter, turned down in April. New car 
prices were unchanged and used car prices declined 0.3 percent. Automobile 
finance charges -- down 0.6 percent -- declined for the fifth consecutive 
month. The index for public transportation rose 0.2 percent as a 0.4 
percent rise in airline fares was partially offset by a decline in intercity 
bus fares. : 


Grocery store food prices -- down 0.4 percent in April -- declined for 
the second consecutive month. Declines in the indexes for meats, poultry, 
fish, and eggs, fruits and vegetables, and dairy products were only 
partially offset by small increases in the other grocery store food groups. 
Beef prices continued to decline -- down 1.6 percent in April -- and were 
3.4 percent below their level at the end of 1984. Pork, poultry, and egg 
prices also declined in April. The index for fresh fruits and vegetables 
declined for the second consecutive month. Despite the recent declines, the 
index for fresh fruits and vegetables has increased 2.8 percent since 
December, due to harsh weather last winter. The other two components of the 
food and beverage index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- were 
up 0.3 percent and unchanged, respectively, the same as in March. 
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CPI 


The housing component rose 0.4 percent in April, following a 0.3 
percent rise in March. The indexes for shelter and fuel and utilities -- up 
0.4 and 0.6 percent, respectively -- both registered slightly larger 
increases than in March. Within the shelter component, renters’ and 
homeowners’ costs both increased 0.5 percent, while maintenance and repair 
costs declined 0.5 percent. Fuel oil prices advanced 3.3 percent in April, 
following a 0.6 percent rise in March. Despite the recent increases, fuel 
oil prices were still lower than at the end of 1984 and 13.3 percent below 
their peak level of April 1981. The index for electricity increased 0.7 
percent while charges for natural gas declined 0.5 percent. Telephone 
service charges declined slightly in April. The index for household 
furnishings and operations rose 0.1 percent, the same as in March. 


The medical care component rose 0.6 percent in April, following a 0.8 
percent increase in March. The indexes for both medical care commodities -- 
prescription drugs, non-prescription drugs, and medical supplies -- and 
medical care services increased 0.6 percent. Within medical care services, 
professional services and hospital rooms advanced 0.4 and 0.6 percent, 
respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep was virtually unchanged in April, 
following increases of 0.9 and 0.5 percent in February and March, 
respectively. Clothing prices were unchanged as a 0.7 percent increase in 
men's and boys' clothing was offset by declines in the index for women's and 
girls’ clothing, infants’ and toddlers' wear, footwear, and other apparel 
commodities. The index for apparel services increased 0.2 percent. 


The entertainment and other goods and services components rose 0.3 and 
0.4 percent, respectively, in April. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally 


Adjusted Changes 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.4 percent in April, the same increase as in the 


CPI-U. (The rental equivalence approach to homeownership has been used in 
the CPI-W since January 1985. The methodology and samples of areas, items, 
outlets, and prices are identical in both the CPI-W and the CPI-U, and 
differences in monthly changes result only from different expenditure 
patterns and seasonal adjustment factors.) 


# # # 
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REAL EARNINGS IN APRIL 1985 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 0.3 percent from 
March to April, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
This decrease stemmed from a 0.3 percent decrease in average weekly hours 
and a 0.4 percent increase in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). This 
decrease was partially offset by a 0.4 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings. 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included, 
Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 2.0 percent between April of 1984 
and 1985 as a result of a 3.1 percent increase in average hourly earnings 
which was partially offset by a1.1 percent decrease in average weekly 
hours. After adjustment for a 4.1 percent increase in the CPI-W over the 
same period, real average weekly earnings decreased 2.1 percent. Before 
adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average weekly 
earnings were $298.40 in April 1985, compared with $292.64 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
decreased by 0.3 percent from March to April. Compared with a year 
earlier, the HEI decreased by 1.3 percent. The HEI 
excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage 
rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employment shifts. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Overseas jobs with American employers are sometimes listed at local 
offices of state Job Service or employment security agencies, especially 
in large cities where home offices of major corporations are based. Check 
your telephone directory, under state government listing, for "Job Service," 
“employment service," or "employment security," according to a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor fact sheet. 


# # # 


Of the more than 2.7 million General Service employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, about 4 percent work overseas. Jo find out how to apply for such 
a job, consult one of the 86 Federal Job Information Centers.- For the address 
of the nearest one, check your telephone directory, under U.S. Government, or 
write U.S. Office of Personnel Management, Washington, D.C. 20415, according 
to a U.S. Department of Labor fact sheet. 


# # # 


Tne American citizens who work abroad for the State Department in our 
embassies and consulates are members of the Foreign Service. For information on 
how to apply for such a job, write the State Department, Foreign Service 
Officer Recruitment Branch, Box 9317, Rosslyn Station, Arlington, Va. 22209, 
according to a U.S. Department of labor fact sheet. 


# # # 
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